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agreeing to these principles than at any time in their history. As applied to education,
it was widely, though by no means universally, accepted that no public funds would be
given to aid religious schools and no sectarian religious instruction would be given in
the public schools. Though the public schools were professedly nonsectarian, they
were generally Protestant in orientation and often in explicit practice, as so clearly
described by David B. Tyack.8 The other side of the coin, the effort to reserve public
funds exclusively for public schools, was more nearly won by the end of the
nineteenth century than at any time before or since. The whole set of issues, however,
was to be reopened again in the middle of the twentieth century on the national as
well as on the state and local levels.
While the ideal of religious freedom was often tarnished by outpourings of
religious prejudice, it was also put under severe strain by the genuine differences of
belief among men of good will concerning what role religion should play in the
educational life of the nation. These differences came to explosive conflict in countless
debates, resolutions, campaigns, laws, and court cases during the middle decades of the
twentieth century. Beginning around 1930, four decades of religious and public
controversy seemed to be leading to a fundamental redirection of the 150-year
secularization trend. On one hand, secularization has meant the withdrawal of public
funds from support of religious institutions. This was clearly involved in the First
Amendment's mandate that "Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment
of religion." In this sense, the trend toward modernization of American education
slowed down in the 1950s and 1960s, as public funds increasingly poured into private
and religious educational institutions.
On the other hand, the secularization involved in reducing the amount of
religious instruction or observance (even of a nonsectarian sort) that could be required
in the public school program has tended to be strengthened under the impact of a
series of major Supreme Court cases. At mid-century, America seemed to be going in
two different directions on two interrelated issues involving religion and education.
The lineup was something like this:
In answer to the question "should public funds be used for religious schools?"
there were three types of answers.
1.  In the main, the Roman Catholic Church answered "yes." Since the parochial
schools provided a public service by helping children to meet the compulsory
attendance laws, it was only just that parochial schools be aided in this task in
order to relieve Catholic parents from the burden of "double taxation," that is,
of paying public school taxes and also supporting their own schools. No harm
would come to the principle of separation of church and state so long as the
state aided all churches equally and fairly and did not show preference for one
church above others.
2.  The second answer given by many Catholics and many Protestants was a
qualified "ye$." Here it was argued that the state should not give direct support
8David B. Tyack, "Onward Christian Soldiers: Religion in the American Common School," in Paul
Nash (ed.), History and Education: Tlie Educational Uses of the Past, Random House, New York,
1970, chap. 8.